














A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION 


AND RECREATION. 





BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Coteper. 
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AUNT ABIGAIL’S LESSON IN GENEALOGY. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 
CHAPTER I.—AT LEE POINT. 


“Tre first of the Taffilets that I can find any 
notice of (and you must remember, child, that the 
Sibthorns, and the Gaytons, and the Stapyltons all 
came from the Taffilets)—the first was in the third 
year of King John, and that was—let me see—why 
it was in 1202!” 

“Oh, my dear aunt, it’s enough to make one’s 
head ache to think of all that time ago.” 
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“Don’t talk nonsense, Emmet—and you are set- 
ting on that fringe quite crooked!” 

‘“‘ How can I keep it straight while I have such a 
hurricane in my mind that it shakes my fingers?” 
said Emmet. 

‘‘T wish you would leave off that nonsensical way 
of talking, you will never make a woman of business 
while you romance instead’ of sticking to plain 
speech.” 

«« Aunt,’”? otherwise Miss Abigail Taffilet, accom- 
panied these words, sharply spoken, with an angry 
look, and Emmet was effectually reduced to order. 


EER PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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“Ts it straight now?” sho asked, unfolding part 

of a huge counterpane, embroidered all over with 

acocks, to which she was appending a fringed 
order. 

‘“‘ Hardly—yos, that will do—put a pin there,” said 
Miss Taffilet, with a critical air, and she watched her 
niece’s needle with keen attention till she was satis- 
fied as to her being in the right way, when she 
returned to her subject of discourse. 

‘Well, are you attending, Emmet?” 

“Oh yes, aunt, you left off at King John,” said 
Emmet, very demurely. 

‘King John, King John,” said Miss Taffilet to 
herself, till she had found her place again in the 
note-book before her. ‘ Very well; now in the 
third year of King John, Nathan Taffilet was settled 
at Ab-nettercot by Ralph Mallory, only in that day it 
was spelt Mallore—you understand, Emmet? (Mind 
the pin 1)” 

‘‘ Yes, aunt,’’ said Emmet, who was at that moment 
hunting for it in the folds of the om 

‘“‘ And this Nathan married one of h’s daugh- 
ters, by which means, you see, the Taffilets and 
the Mallorys got mixed together.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Emmet, who had just found 
the pin, and was sticking it in again at random. 

‘Now there’s no doubt that the Mallorys had 
held Ab-nettercot from the Conquest, and it’s not 
likely that Nathan Taffilet would have been settled 
in it by Ralph if it hadn’t been for some good ser- 
vice; and Nathan, too, must have been a man of some 
figure, or he would never have allowed him to marry 
into the family of Mallory.” 

“But perhaps he did it without being allowed,” 
said Emmet, presuming on being mistress of the pin 
to start an argument. 

‘“‘Oh, Emmet, you are all crooked again!” said 
Miss Taffilet. ‘‘ Don’t you see you have run it up 
almost itito the foot of that peacock ? ”’ 

‘Poor peacock!” said Kmmet; “but here, you 
see, is the pin.” 

‘“‘ Lay it down, lay it down,” said the lady, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know what you mean to be; 
you’re not likely to be of much use in the world, and 
you don’t take any interest in things that would give 
you a chance of living as a Taffilet might and ought.” 

‘‘ Aunty dear, what are they ? Don’t be unhappy, I 
will do anything you like,” cried Emmet, throwing 
the quilt into the large basket in which it had already 
partially reclined, and vehemently embracing her. 

“There, child, there, don’t spoil gy ruff and 
handkerchief,” said Miss Taffilet, shaking her off; 
‘‘T want you to be sober-minded, and attend to what 
I am so often telling you about; you will never make 
a good settlement if you don’t—never /” 

‘¢ All sober-minded proper people don’t make good 
settlements, do they, aunty?” said Emmet, with 
rather a saucy air. 

‘Tf you mean me, I can tell you it was no fault of 
my behaviour or want of prudence that prevented 
me from settling, and that well—but things that— 
that some day, when you are wiser and more worth 
trusting, I may tell you of,” said Miss Taffilet, with 
a heightened colour and severe tone. 

*‘ Dear aunty, I would give anything to know now— 
do tell me, I will be so attentive,” said Emmet, in 
her most coaxing manner, for she could think of 
nothing more delightful than the exchange of King 
John and her ancestor Nathan for the tale of Aunt 
Abigail’s courtship. , 
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But all her persuasions were in vain; instead 
of what she wanted she got a sharp reprimand, 
and @ very ily put question whether she would 
listen to the afte Seeing there was 


t pedigree. 
no help for it, and preferring anything to being 
on bad terms with her only eompanion, Emmet 
assented, folding her arms resolutely, as if to es. 
chew the counterpane, and fixing her eyes steadily 
on the book. 

Miss Taffilet, a little smoothed down, began once 
more. ‘Our ancestor Nathan came from the north, 
I should say.” 

‘Yorkshire ?” inquired Emmet, with an innocent 
air. 
‘‘T don’t know the county, and it’s not of much 
consequence, but we might, by looking into——” 

“ Oh, pray don’t,” cried Emmet, ‘I only thought 
he must be keen Yorkshire, from his managing s0 
well as to get a noble wife and broad lands, that was 
all, aunty.” 

“Now you see how it was,” said Miss Taffilet, 
‘¢ and how one name puts outanother. The Taffilets 

read and spread till they were better known than 

e Mallorys ; indeed, the Mallorys, as you may say, 
died out.” 

‘Died out!’ said Emmet, who felt that she must 
say something, and couldn’t think of anything else. 

“Yes, they died out, but then they lived in the 
Taffilets, remember ; in the end of Henry the Third’s 
reign, that was some fifty years after, the head of the 
family was Sir Trymnel, and he married the lady 

ea Gayton; that was how the Gaytons got into 
the family.” 

“The Gaytons?” said Emmet, 

“Yes, and I have the gt all down without 
a hitch to the Fifth, when a.great grand- 
daughter of this el married Sir Moreton, 
of Stapylton, and two generations afterwards the 
name of Moreton was dropped, and Stapylton taken. 
There was a reason for that, Emmet.” 

Baan doubt, aunty,” said Emmet, who was busily 

on a subject quite foreign to genealogies, 
theae h she contin’ tg stare Faby cannaslls at Mis 


T , 
“Yes, and they have been Stapyltons ever since. 
were brought very low at the time of the Wars 
of the Roses, like most other good families, but they 


ot up again, and it’s only in the last generation or 
ae that they have been rd under hese ig “a 

“ Are under water now, aunty?” asked 
Emmet, who did not in the least care which of the 
elements that particular branch of the Taffilets was 
suffering from, provided she were delivered from the 
whole race. 

“T can’t say I know anything about the present 
family. There was Richard, he was the last that I 
had an inkling of. Richard, ho marricd a—ol, 
dear, what was her name?” ; 

‘“‘ Never mind fer name, aunty; she, at any rate, 1s 
not one of us.” 

‘Now that shows how little you understand the 
subject. Don’t you see, child, that it is by marriage 
the Gaytons, and the Moretons, and the Stapyltons, 
all came into the Taffilets, and the Taffilets them- 
selves into the Mallorys?” 

. “Oh, dear! what a good thing marriage must 
be,” said Emmet, with an involuntary yawn. 

“That is as it may turn out,” said Miss Taffilet. 

‘‘T was merely alluding to the privilege of being 
turned into Taffilets,” said Emmet, gravely. 
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Miss Taffilet gave her an inquiring glance, but 
seeing that her face was serious, replied,— 

‘“* That, also, is as it may turn out.” 

“If you please, ma’am,”’ said Mima, the old ser- 
vant, ‘I’ve come for the counterpane; the rooni is 
ready all but the bed, and that is ready all but the 


counterpane.”” 


‘‘Oh, Mima, there are two sides and nearly the, 


third, and, dear me, all the fourth to be done,’ said 
Emmet; ‘“‘ why must it be this counterpane? won’t 
some other do?” 

‘“« That counterpane always goes on that bed,” said 
Mima, impressively, turning for sanction to her mis- 
tress, and casting a cold, unsympathising look on 
Emmet as she spoke. 

“Well, then, aunty, I think it will do as well 
without the border, don’t you? I’ve been so taken 
up, Mima, with family matters, that I have not worked 
at it lately.” 

“Tt must be fringed,” said the relentless Mima. 

“Must it, aunty? I was going to walk to Callis- 
thon.when you had finished; I’m sure there won’t 
be time to do it to-day, unless Mima 7 

Emmet thought Mima deserved this to punish her 
for her unfeeling attack on her, and was delighted 
when her aunt transferred the basket to her, none 
the less because Mima looked so blank. 

“Emmet,” said Miss Taffilet, when the maid and 
the quilt had departed, ‘‘answer me this. What 
makes you so fond of going to Callisthon ?”’ 

“What? oh, aunty dear, fifty things; yow like 
going there sometimes.”’ 

“Not in the way you do,” replied Miss Taffilet. 

Emmet thought this highly probable, but, as it 
was necessary she should comport herself discreetly, 
she answered With gravity that ‘‘she was fond of 
Mrs. Trafford and Mr. Trafford, and that Mary was 
her particular friend, and she delighted in the little 
ones, down to the baby.” 

“You know, Emmet, the Traffords are not people 
of family,”’ said Miss Taffilet. 

“Not of ow family,” said Emmet, a little quickly. 

“Not of any family, I repeat it; there are Traf- 
fords, but these people don’t belong to them. I 
— into them; decent people enough, but no 

00: ad 

Emmet had too much at stake to risk a wrong 
answer, and Miss Taffilet continued,— 

“* Pride I have always taught you to despise, and 
I hope you will do me credit that way ; but, Emmet, 
IT am no friend to confusion of rénks ; you—as I have 
shown you—come down straight from’ the time of 
King John.” 

Emmet tried to look impressed. i 

‘Therefore I would have you take care not to—to— 
get too intimate with the Traffords.” 

‘Would you rather I didn’t go, aunty? We were 
going to get blackberries in the wood; Mima said 
she wanted some for preserving, and Mary had pro- 
mised the little ones that they should each take a 
basket; but if you object rt 

No, Miss Taffilet was satisfied by Emmet’s inno- 
cent appeal and submissive manner, and preserved 
blackberry was a favourite sweet with her; so she 
gave the permission, and Emmet, fearing it might 
be retracted, was soon far beyond the dangers of the 
Taffilet pedigree and the peacock counterpane. 

“It’s all very well,” soliloquised Miss Taffilet, as 
she watched her niece bounding across the fiélds 
towards Callisthon. ‘I don’t like to put it into her 
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head, but I have no wish for her to make acquaint- 
ancé with that John Trafford; he is away from home 
now, or she should not have gone. The worst of the 
country is that one is obliged to be so intimate with 
gr If she had any — there would be nothing 
to fear; but she!—I believe she cares no more for 
descent than if she couldn’t count three back. Mary 
and the children won’t matter; but I almost wish 
I——” and, in fine, she meditated taking a walk to 
the wood herself, for her recent study of the family 
tree had excited more strongly than usual her Taffilet 
blood; but the wood was damp, and assuring herself 
over and over again that Mary and the children 
could do no harm, she went towards the bedroom 
called the peacock chamber, where she found Mima 
looking very glum, and stitching the border on to 
the counterpane. 

Her first salutation was a complaint that all Miss 
Emmet’s work had had to come out; her next, a 
declaration that if the gentleman was punctual, she 
should hardly have finished in time for him to be 
shown into his room. 

Miss Taffilet spoke encouragingly, and would not 
see Mima’s unhappy state of mind. ‘I don’t think 
it will take so long as you think, and if he should 
come before the room is ready, he may easily be 
shown into another,” she remarked. 

But unreasonable people don’t like to be reasoned 
out of their unreasonableness. Mima found objections 
to everything her mistress proposed, till, to avoid a 
downright quarrel, the lady was obliged to quit the 
peacock chamber, and leave her to come right in her 
own way. 

“‘ Perverse old creature! It is quite true, old ser- 
vants are terrible tyrants, and their presumption 
takes greatly from their value, but it can’t be helped.” 

Miss Taffilet sighed as she thus meditated, and 
acknowledged to herself that even a long pedigree 
was no security against the evils of life. 

While she was passing from room to room, and 
ascertaining that the reception of her guest would be 
according to the honour of the house, Emmet was 
not gathering blackberries; no, she was sitting with 
Mary Trafford ‘on the trunk of an old tree in the 
heart of the wood, while the children, with a stout 
country girl, were filling the baskets. No cabinet 
council was ever more securely held; not a squirrel 
was near to listen and betray, and never did cabinet 
ministers, on the eve of a war or some other state 
convulsion, look more solemnly earnest and business- 
like. Their theme, whatever it was, seemed inexhaus- 
tible. ‘Time passed by unheeded, and the air was 
getting chill and damp, when the voices of the 
children, in clamorous pitch, reminded Mary that 
she had kept them out too long. 

‘And I,” said Emmet, ‘shall scarcely be ready 
for Aunt Abigail’s company.” As she said this she 
put her arm round the waist of her friend, and they 
went together to seek the children. 

To their aniazement, John Trafford was in the 
midst of them, one on his shoulders, and one in each - 
hand. 

“How glad I am to see you—what a delightful 
surprise!”’ exclaimed Mary, while Emmet, with 
some little confusion, was gathering up the black- 
berries that had fallen from her basket. 

‘We were just starting to seck you,” said John, 
bowing as well as, under the circumstances, he could, 
to the latter; ‘‘ they told me you were not far away.” 

Emmet said something not quite clear and intelli- 
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gible about being rejoiced that Mary was so happy; 
and, retreating rather precipitately, was out of the 
wood before her friend had quite taken in the fact of 
her departure. 

“Tt was very foolish to run away,” she thought, 
as she slackened her pace; ‘‘ but then he bowed so 
slightly, not at all as he did Jast time, just as if he 
had forgotten me, and Mary will want to have him 
all to herself, of course, so they couldn’t want me, and 
I hope I’m enough of a Taffilet not to stay where 
I’m not wanted. He’s not at all like Mary; he cer- 
tainly is—or at least he was—very handsome. I 
don’t know what he is now, for I didn’t look at him, 
but he has the same proud expression even when he 
smiles. She has a beautiful smile, though, proud as 
it is, and so has he. But he hasn’t any of Mary’s 
affection ; oh no! he isn’t at all like her.” 

Thus musing, she went on, more leisurely as she 
got nearer to home. ‘‘ What shall I do with these 
tiresome things?” she exclaimed, peevishly, as she 
reached the first stile, and looked at the black- 
berries. 

‘‘Miss Taffilet, let me assist you,’’ said a voice 
behind her. She turned, and John Trafford at the 
same moment was at her side, and took the basket 
from her hand. 

‘‘Our meeting was such a surprise, Mary was so 
unprepared for it, that we lost you before we were 
aware of it, and I come, partly to apologise 
for her, and partly for myself,” he said, throwing 
open the gate beside the stile for her to pass through. 

‘*It sounds absurd for Mary to apologise to me, 
Mr. Trafford. I think she hardly sent that commis- 
sion by you, did she?’ Emmet answered, almost as 
much perplexed as if he had heard all her thoughts 
down the fields, but very much pleased and fluttered 
by the incident. 

John replied with his usual gay politeness, and 
accompanied her till the last stile was reached, and 
the house gained, all but a small paddock into which 
the garden opened. 

‘*T regret to leave you with this,” he said, return- 
ing the basket ; ‘‘ but I have not yet seen my father, 
and—and—see, some one comes to meet you.” 

With a very ceremonious touch of the hand, and a 
rather stately bow, he retired, and Emmet, with a 
tumult of no enviable feelings, left her blackberries 
with Mima, who had come to the wicket to look for 
her, and went to her own room. 

Why did she shed tears? Why did she feel 
angry ? . 

“‘ How stupid he must think I am;” that was her 
first thought, ‘“‘ not a word could I say except what 
I had better have left unsaid. I’m sure he thought 


me a simpleton ; he hardly spoke; why did he come | 
I didn’t want him, he must have: 


back at all? 
known that by my leaving him and Mary so soon; 
she sent him, yes, that was it, she sent him, he 
wouldn’t have thought of it otherwise; he is just as 
if we had never seen one another before. I hate 
such changeful characters; but to be sure, J didn’t 
seem glad to see him, perhaps he thought me stiff.” 

She was sitting at her little table without having 
taken off her bonnet, when a well-known footstep 
on the stairs aroused her. Brushing off her tears, she 
started up, and began to be very busy. 

‘‘Emmet,” said Miss Taffilet, ‘I am surprised. 
Not dressed for dinner! Why, you have been in this 
half-hour, and Mr. Keriol is here, and will be in the 
drawing-room directly.” 
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Emmet hastily declared she should be ready im- 
mediately. 

‘“‘ Pray, who brought you home, Emmet?” asked 
Miss Taffilet, in a hard, dry tone, which her niece 
quite well understood. 

‘‘I brought myself, aunt,” she answered, a little 
sharply, for she was not in a temper to be trifled 
with. 

‘‘Some one was with you,” said Miss Taffilet. 

“John Trafford? he brought the blackberries, 
aunt. I gave them to Mima,” said Emmet, with all 
the coolness she could command. 

“‘T thought that young Trafford was away from 
home,” said Miss Taffilet, with a contemptuous 
stress on ‘‘ that young Trafford.” 

“But that young Trafford came home again,”’ said 
Emmet, imitating her. 

“Not quite proper, Miss Emmet,” said the lady, 
angrily, ‘“‘for you to be blackberrying with that 
young man.” 

‘‘T was not blackberrying with that young man, 
nor with any young man at all,” said Emmet, as 
angrily; but reflecting on the merits of the case 
a little, she altered her tone, and explained how the 
apparition of John Trafford was to be accounted for. 

Miss Taffilet was appeased. Not being at all an 
adept in discovering the workings of the heart, 
especially of a young heart, she fancied that 
Emmet’s ill-temper and hasty manner had proceeded 
from vexation at having been joined so unexpectedly 
by the objectionable John. 

“‘T hope it will be a warning to her not to be 
so careless in her visits to Callisthon. It’s natural 
that she should be mortified to be seen walking 
alone with him, and I am sorry for her; not that 
I would say much about it, for I wouldn’t put such a 
notion into her head for the world!” said the lady, as 
she hastened to the drawing-room to meet her 
visitor, Mr. Keriol, an old acquaintance who had 
been brought to Lee Point by particular business. 


CHAPTER II.—BLUE BLOOD WANTED. 


Bustness in England is generally ushered in by 
dinner. It was so in the present instance. 

‘‘ Madam,” said Mr. Keriol, when the somewhat 
formal meal was over, and when after having sat by 
himself, according to law, facing the decanters a due 
time, he had joined the ladies in the drawing-room, 
—‘‘Madam, I have been thinking over the subject 
of our conversation; and I am more strongly m- 
pressed thari ever with the belief that your assist- 
ance will be very important.” 

Now Mr. Keriol was a truthful man, but Miss 
Abigail Taffilet was deceived by him in the present 
instance; for she, simple soul, firmly believed that 
from the time she had left the dining-room to the 
time he returned to the drawing-room, he had been 
thinking—deeply, laboriously, unremittingly—think- 
ing about her skill in genealogies; whereas, de- 
ducting the first five minutes and the last five 
minutes, he had been fast asleep ! 

It is a threadbare assertion that no one confesses 
to the weakness of going to sleep, except between 
the proper hours for it; and no one will wonder 
that Mr. Keriol, when he saw the bright eyes of 
both ladies, old and young, looking as if they 
couldn’t slumber without nightcap and pillow, was 
ashamed of his fifty minutes’ nap. Not that he had 
any true reason for blushing; for had he not been 
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travelling all day? and was not the air frosty? and 
had he not fared more sumptuously than usual, and at 
a later hour? All this being the case, is it wonderful 
that when left alone, after a long sagacious stare at 
the two decanters, they should seem to him by gentle 
amalgamation to go into one, and finally to fade 
away altogether; and that the slipping of his elbow 
from the arm of his chair should astonish him into 
a loud but confused apology to some lady he had 
jostled against in a dream? 

All this was the case, at any rate, and he took full 
five minutes to rub his elbow and recover himself 
from the shock ; during which time he had opportu- 
nity to reduce the ghastly wicks of the candles, and 
to practise a wide-awake look before going into the 
drawing-room. Moreover, he reverted to the subject 
which had brought him to Lee Point, and really did 
say in his mind that Miss Taffilet would be a most 
useful ally. 

So when he said, in the clear sonorous voice of a 
thoughtful, vigilant critic, who was giving the result 
of much deliberate canvassing of his subject— 

‘Madam! I have been thinking over the subject of 
our conversation, andI am more than ever impressed 
with the belief that your assistance will be of the 
greatest importance,”’ he told the truth, and if the 
credulous Abigail gave him credit for more than the 
truth, that was her fault. 

Emmet presided at the tea-table, and while she 
was officiating she heard various names with which 
she was familiar (among them Stapylton) from her 
aunt. Mr. Keriol’s remarks were in sotto voce, and 
she could not distinguish what he said. Thatis, had 
she tried she could not have done it. But she did 
not try. She had something else to think of. She 
was not, however, left long to meditation. 

“Emmet, get the wafers, and those papers that 
are on my writing-table; and the map—the map of 
descents, you know,” said Miss Taffilet. 

“Yes, aunt,” said Emmet, with a sigh that 
meant she ought to know. And when she returned to 
the drawing-room with the things required, she 
found the table cleared ready for their reception. 

“Since I received your letter I have given very par- 
ticular attention to the subject,” said Miss Tafiilet. 
“T think you will be satisfied with my investiga- 
tions; down to Richard Stapylton I am quite clear ; 
further than that I cannot assist you, for I rather ap- 
prehend that he married a person of no note, or I 
should have had her name here. Now, Emmet, the 
wafers; spread that map. Now, Mr. Keriol, will you 
follow me, and fix your wafers in the copy I have 
made for you where I have fixed mine.” 

Having taken the seat and air of president, she 
then, with the solemnity the subject always called 
forth in her, began— ‘ 

“Tt was in 1409 that the greatgreat grand-daughter 
of Sir Geoffrey, who married a Gayton—there Mr. 
Keriol, where that red wafer is, it was there that the 
Gaytons came in! Please to make a memorandum 
of that. Emmet, give Mr. Keriol a red wafer. 
His great great grand-daughter, in right descent, 
married Sir Alan Moreton of Stapylton—you see? 
Just look on to the green wafer, that is where they 
dropped the Moreton and took the name of 
Stapylton—you see? It is as plain as the alphabet. 
That wafer shows (follow it, if you please, Mr. 
Keriol, to the same colour above)—shows your 
protégé, if you can answer for him down from 
Richard, to be a Gayton. That one (follow it up, 
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if you please, to the same colour higher’ up)—that 
one shows him to be a Taffilet; and go on, and you 
will see where the Taffilets begin. That gold spot 
up at the top, that shows him to be a descendant of 
Nathan Taffilet, who took the place and dignity 
of the Mallorys in the third year of King John!” 

Mr. Keriol seemed to listen with profound atten- 
tion, and stuck his wafers with diligent accuracy; 
but Emmet, whose fellow-feeling made her alive to 
the weariness in his drooping eyes, which committed 
several involuntary winks, thought he would be as 
glad as herself to reach the Taffilet gold spot, the 
goal of her aunt’s researches. Indeed, his attention, 
after a certain period, was but seeming. The 
Sibthorns, and the Taffilets, and the Mallorys were 
of no importance to him, and while his hostess 
was giving their genealogies with the same tedious 
particularity with which you would work out the 
minute branching fibres of a seaweed, he was 
settling two points—/jirst, that the Stapyltons were 
yee to be nearer to the Gaytons than was one 

ichael Presgrave, who now possessed the estate 
of Baron’s Dassett; second, that that fact, important as 
it was, would be of no use to Alan Stapylton unless 
he could get evidence satisfactory of his birth 
Therefore, without .knowing that she was travelling 
alone, Miss Taffilet wandered through those oft- 
threaded mazes with more than common delight; and 
when, with her finger resting on the gold spot, she 
turned a triumphant glance on him, as if to say, 
‘‘That’s more than many can do!” he had to bring 
back his straying proprieties before he could produce 
the smile of congratulation due to the occasion. But 
it was produced, and Miss Taffilet was satisfied. 

‘‘Richard Stapylton married abroad,”’ he remarked, 
when the lady, having ceased, sat back in her chair, 
her eyes still resting on the map. 

‘‘Perhaps some noble foreigner?” said Miss 
Taffilet ; ‘‘if so, I would put her.name in; you see, 
I have left a blank after Richard.” 

‘‘He married a Miss Smith,’”’ said Keriol. 

“‘Smith, Smith,” said Miss Taffilet, with an air of 
disappointment, but adding, encouragingly, ‘ Well, 
there are some good Smiths, very good.” 

Mr. Keriol smiled, and replied, ‘‘I am less anxious 
to prove her worthy of a place here” (pointing to 
the map) ‘‘ than to get the certificates of my young 
friend’s birth and baptism.” ; 

‘‘ What can be easier ?” 

‘“‘He was born abroad,” said Mr. Keriol. ‘I 
have made every possible search for evidence of the 
kind, but as yet have found none.” 

‘“‘ But you are sure that the young man is the son 
of Richard Stapylton?”’ Miss Taffilet asked. 

“‘T received him as a dying bequest ‘from his 
father, and I have brought him up and educated him 
as my own child, under the belief that at the death 
of Miss Gayton he would succeed to her property.” 

‘«‘ And she changed her mind ?”’ the lady asked. 

‘‘ She died intestate.” 

“ But if young Stapylton is heir at law?” sug- 
gested the lady. 

‘“‘ True, his right is clear ; but before I was aware 
of her death, or even of her last illness, Mr. Pres- 
grave took possession, and in possession has remained 
ever since.” 

“Why didn’t you get her to make a will?” said 
Miss Taffilet: ‘‘how much trouble is saved by atten- 
tion to business.” She accompanied this remark by 
a look of significance at Emmet, who had evidently 
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done with the whole subject, and was far off in 
another direction. 

‘‘ Miss Gayton had declared to me repeatedly that 
the son of Richard Stapylton should be her heir, and 
she always treated Alan as such on his visits to her, 
but I never could induce her to make a will; she 
would not believe that death was near, but thought 
there was plenty of time.” 

‘Pity, pity,” said Miss Taffilet; ‘why did you 
leave her at the last ?” 

‘‘T was ignorant of her state, kept in the dark by 
Mr. Presgrave, who had always, as I supposed, 
recognised in a friendly spirit the claim of Alan, and 
whose intimacy with her I had never guarded 
against ; I can understand now that it was his influ- 
ence that kept her at the last from making a will; 
probably he urged the needlessness of it from the 
admitted heirship of Alan.” 

‘* He must be a dreadful man,’’ said Miss Taffilet, 
who could not conceive a crime of deeper dye than 
that of interfering with the rights of pedigree. 

‘‘The Presgraves have never made any figure— 
originally ignoble, brought in by a second marriage 
here,” she said, pointing to the map, and adding 
with warmth, ‘‘surely you will have no difficulty in 
turning him out.” 

Mr. Keriol shook his head, ‘‘ Right against might, 
madam, is generally a failing odds in this world. 
Mr. Presgrave has two great advantages: he is in 
possession, and he knows that the only lever by which 
we could eject him is that of Alan’s heirship by 
descent.” 

‘‘ Well, the Stapyltons are the nearest of kin,” 
said Miss Taffilet, quickly. 

.“ Yes, madam, and if we ean prove Alan to be 
Richard’s son, we must succeed; but he knows our 
difficulty there, so that he feels secure in possession, 
for we cannot proceed till we can prove that.” 

“‘ But he has no doubt of it?” asked the lady. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” said Keriol. 

“Oh, how can he sleep in peace under such a 
violated roof!” exclaimed Miss Taffilet. ‘‘ Emmet, 
can you believe it?” 

‘ Believe it! yes, aunt—no—what ?” cried Emmet, 
starting from her reverie, and upsetting the wafers. 

“We are tiring Miss Emmet with my long story,” 
said Keriol, looking kindly at her; ‘‘ and, indeed, the 
hour is late, and I must be an early traveller in the 
morning. I have yet hopes, and pretty confident ones, 
that I may succeed in getting evidence to establish 
my point, and to-morrow I shall spend in the pursuit 
of it. Can you direct me to the village of Laxley 
Parva? I am told it is not far from you.” 

‘Two miles from Callisthon,” said Emmet, start- 
ing up; ‘‘I know it very well, I spent a day there 
once with Mary Trafford.” 

*‘T want to make inquiries there. Do you know 
any of the people ?”’ asked Mr. Keriol. 

No, Emmet could remember nothing; she felt her 
aunt’s eyes on her, and subsided into remarks about 
“‘the curious old church she had gone to sketch, 
with—— ” but she did not mention the name again. 

He seemed quite satisfied, and having received 
the directions, he turned the conversation to other 
subjects, cordially thanking Miss Taffilet for her 
help and hospitality. 

“T knew I should find you as good as a herald’s 
office, and more easily understood,” he said, ‘‘ and I 
am not disappointed; one thing only remains to be 
done, and we shall go strong into court.” 





THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
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Miss Taffilet looked delighted, 

‘You ought to be present at the trial,” he said, 
“and I think I must subpoena you to visit me at the 
time, that you may witness it, and even sooner if 
you will.” 

The proposal met with a ready assent. 

‘‘T need not caution you, I am sure, as to the 
propriety of secrecy about this business; we don’t 
want to publish our difficulties, you know,” he said 
as he made his adieu for the night. 

Miss Taffilet looked as rigid as one of her family 
monuments, and Emmet smiled a smile that said, 
‘‘ Don’t fear, I shall be too glad to forget it!” 

When Mr. Keriol had retired to bask among the 
peacocks in the state chamber, Miss Taffilet took 
oceasion to improve the events of the day to the 
weary Emmet. 

‘We must be early, Emmet, Mr. Keriol will leave 
us at nine o’clock. Iam sorry his stay is so short, 
it is so very pleasant to have the society of a. real 
gentleman.” 

‘Yes, aunt,” said Emmet, with a slight yawn, 

‘You notice what a distinguished air and manner 
he has?” asked Miss Taffilet. 

‘‘ Very,” said Emmet, who was evidently disposed 
to agree to anything in reason that her aunt might 
propose rather than prolong the conference. 

‘He is of a very old family; I am not sure if he 
doesn’t date up to Stephen. I hope you see now 
what a gentleman is—a true gentleman, I mean.” 

Emmet hoped she had seen that ever since she 
could remember. 

**T don’t know,” said her aunt; ‘‘I doubt some- 
times if you do know the difference between one and 
another.” 

‘‘Oh, I do, aunt! I do, indeed!” said Emmet to 
whom John Trafford was one, and everybody else was 
another. 

You see so few, that I am glad of this opportunity 
for you—an opportunity of contrast, my dear; con- 
trast, I say. You can perceive the difference between 
Mr. Keriol and—let me see—such a young man as 
John Trafford, for instance.” 

As Miss Abigail said this she looked as if John 
Trafford had come into her head as a comparison 
entirely without premeditation. 

Emmet pursed up her lips and said, ‘ Yes, she 
saw a great difference.” 

“T am glad you do—very glad. Not that I would 
run down John Trafford. He is a very respectable 
young man, no doubt, and if he had happened to be 
born a gentleman I think he would have been a fair 
specimen. But, Emmet, he carries the yeoman in all 
his looks; you see it, don’t you?” 

Greatly did the sagacious Abigail rejoice in her 
discretion when Emmet had left her for the night; 
greatly did she rejoice in the happy eircumstance 
that had brought one of gentle birth under her roof 
to cast into the shade the yeoman John, just as he had 
made his unwelcome appearance again at Callisthon, 
to the troubling her with an undefinable dread and 
suspicions she would not confess even to herself. 





A WALK IN SOUTH DEYON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 


I now put a head to my little journal, before I start, 
mainly to impress myself with a belief that the 
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common drawback to a walk in South Devon, viz., 
rain, will, in the case of my friend D—— and myself, 
have a special charm. A glaring gritty spring and 
summer in London have possessed us with such a 
earning for rain that there is no article in our small 
Eman that we look at with more fond promise of 
enjoyment than an umbrella. Here we have ceased 
to congratulate ourselves on ‘‘ another fine day,” and 
can sometimes guess at the weariness which an un- 
clouded sky at last generates in those who visit rain- 
less regions. True, we have had some clouds, but 
they have been ‘clouds without water,” scriptural 
emblems of evil rather than of grace. They come 
and go with no result but that of disappointment. 
A bright sun and dry’ wind, week after week, and 
month after month, make me think, with a different 
sense than he attached to the words, of the saying of 
King Charles, who, when any one praised the fineness 
of the weather, used to reply, having once been 
incessantly soaked during his sojourn there, ‘Ah! 
but it is raining at Tavistock.”” Happy Tavistock ! 
I wish I were there now. Here the parks seem as 
if they were laid down with old cocoa-nut matting. 
The very grass is dusty, and withered brown under 
the trees, even where the sun cannot get at it. 
Leaves are dry as paper, and the water in the Ser- 
pentine looks as if it wanted washing. Omnibuses 
creep along four miles an hour, driver in a doze, 
Street doors are baked through, and hot to the touch 
inside. Strong men walk about under umbrellas. 
If you want a cab, look by the door of a public-house, 
on the shady side of the street. The irrepressible 
London boy alone rung and shouts, Cold water is 
tepid; milk is sour. Apples are baked in the old 
women’s stalls at the corners of the streets. Yester- 
day I was at one of the Bishop of London’s garden 
parties at Fulham Palace, when a staid divine, on 
my saying to him, ‘‘I wish the clouds in the sky were 
as black-coated as the company,” replied, with refer- 
ence to the desire for colour and coolness which we 
felt, ‘‘ Would that the bishop had asked his guests to 
come in Oxford hoods and nothing else,” 


It is a serious matter when things come to such a 
pass. Thus D and J yearn for South Devon- 
shire rain. But we have not found it. I write now 
on our return from South Devon, which we have 
crossed and recrossed with an interest which has 
enabled us to retain a vivid impression of moor, 
valley, and shore, but it was very hot; and rainy 
Tavistock was about the hottest of all. Curiously 
enough, as it seemed, some of the greenest spots left 
were the most shadeless and exposed, that is, in Dart- 
moor; but this is accounted for by the deep accumu- 
lation of moist soil which, in many places, defies the 
most burning summer known to this generation, and 
defiantly yields its herbage to the mixed multitude 
of sheep flocks which wander at will over its surface. 

The brilliant weather which we have had has, 
however, given us this advantage. It has enabled 
us to take in the great features of the moor at a 
glanee. Some time ago I took a walking tour in 
South Devon, and then found the moor in its normal 
condition, overlaid with shifting mists which set off 
by their softness the granite of the tors, and magni- 
fied each while it hid them from one another. Now, 
on the contrary, we have, from high points, looked 
round upon the whole of this singular region which, 
while it presents the aspect of the oldest nature, 
standing like a broken island above tho tide of culti- 
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vation, is yet full of the marks of bygone races, 
the latest of whom yielded to the old Romans, and 
whose relics are as-perplexing as they are interest- 
ing to antiquaries. But I must not anticipate. I 
have been trying to see if I could furnish the in- 
tending tourist with a course which should take him 
inevitably through the most characteristic parts of 
South Devon, and find it hard, though fresh from 
the place, to indicate any specially eminent route, 
It must depend mainly on the weather. If this be 
settled fair you may traverse Dartmoor from tor to 
tor, or, which is perhaps best, for it will enable you 
to walk with no baggage whatever, fix on two or 
three central points, say Two Bridges, where a new 
inn is being built, or Moreton, or Ashburton, or 
wherever you find by the guide-book there is good 
accommodation, and make daily excursions. The 
tourist who wishes to make a somewhat exhaustive 
exploration should spend a few days at Tavistock, at 
the excellent and reasonable Bedford Hotel. He 
can then spare his legs by use of the South Devon 
Railway, which will take him near several thorough 
moorish walks, while from Tavistock itself he will 
penetrate into the upper valley of the Tamar, west- 
ward. But for Dartmoor proper I incline to Two 
Bridges, At any rate he will find his tour divided 
between the moor and the coast into very distinctive 
pee If the weather be fair I think he had 
etter secure his acquaintance with the moor first. 

Before I started with D——, we read Mrs. Bray’s 
‘Tamar and Tavy,” which the authoress herself, who 
is one of the chief chroniclers of South Devon, spe- 
cially of the moor, was kind enough to lend me, with 
m added ripe inspiration of the beauties and 
legends of the region she had long learnt to love. 
T am afraid, however, that the book itself is out of 
print, but it has been largely drawn upon by the 
various guide-hooks which the tourist may take. 
Let me say, moreoyer, that of those which I have 
seen, Murray’s is incomparably the best. It is cer- 
tainly bigger and heavier than Black’s, but very 
much better for those who need full information as 
to their whereabouts, and want to see as much of the 
country as possible. 

We left London by the 9.15 train from Paddington 
to Exeter o¢d Bristol, and having secured two corners 
on the shady side of the rail—a wrinkle which is 
well worth remembering when you have to take a 
long journey in midsummer sunshine—found our- 
selves at Exeter, to a second, at the time fixed in 
Bradshaw, 3.10. What a swift and steady progress 
one makes on this grand old broad-gauge line! You 
can read with as much comfort as in your fireside 
arm-chair. Talking of fireside, by the way, the 
illustration I have used was specially apt when we 
thus travelled by the Great Western, for the banks 
on either hand were so much burnt, from falling 
cinders, as to cause our journey to lie, often for 
miles together, it seemed, through a trench of ashes. 
On embankment and in cutting the marks of recent 
fire showed how utterly dry the land had grown. 
The earth was white with heat and harvest. Dried 
grass and ripe corn gave an unbroken glare to the 
ground till we reached the red soil of Somersetshire. 
The fruit-women at the stations drove a brisk trade, 
and there was a grand rush at Bristol for soda-water 
and such like drinks. Surely nothing impresses one 
with the toil from which steam relieves us more than 
a railway journey on a very hot day. You have no 
twinges of remorse at being tugged along by gasping 
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cattle. The engine drinks, itis true, freely at the rail- 
side spout, but knows no sweat, fliés, dust, or sun- 
stroke. Itis all one to the iron horse whether it works 
in heat orcold. Itsaves you without suffering itself. 
At Exeter we visited the cathedral. A man with 
a hose was watering the still Close, and the view 
into the open western door showed us the cool aisles 
within—then an apt symbol of the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land—as we approached. I will 
not present the reader with long extracts from the 
descriptions which have been written of this cathedral, 
for if he visits it he will find all that he can want in 
the guide-books, and if he does not visit it, nothing 
is less interesting, except to an expert, than dry 
details of architecture. They convey little idea of a 
building to a man who can see it only with his own 
eyes; who cannot, that is, realise the fabric, though 
with the fullest store of printed material. Exeter 
Cathedral is not exactly imposing, though at the 
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in church restoration, I think the removal of the 
instrument from this position to the side destroys 
one of the most striking effects in the interior of 
some of our cathedrals. When on the choir screen 
the organ arrests the eye in its passage down the 
building, and while it compels a perception of the 
transit from the nave to the choir, draws the atten- 
tion of the spectator to each, and adds to the length 
of the interior. 

I wish our cathedrals were treated less as “sights,” 
Here, of course, directly we entered, the exhibitors 
of the church bore down upon us, and took us in 
charge. I am afraid I seriously offended the chief 
she-custodian. D and I paused before some 
rude paintings on the screen, representing a series 
of scriptural scenes, and as we were beginning to 
make them out ourselves, I saw she was about to 
begin the monotone of explanation, and, pleasantly 
enough, I thought, checked her, when she shut her 








EXETER CATHEDRAL, 


first glance it conveys the true ‘‘ Cathedral _impres- 
sion of a building which has a deep root and a long 
future. But these consecrated castles of the middle 
ages, now that they, are shorn, and shorn for ever, 
of the variegated and splendid ritual which they 
once exhibited, ought to have more colour inside 
them. Something is wanted to set off the mass of 
cold stones and grey lights which characterise the 
interiors of many. One is glad to know that they 
are much more used of late years, and the crowd of 
seats in the nave here bore witness to the fact that 
Exeter Cathedral does not want at times the best of 
all decorations, a full congregation. Yet we were 
struck by the prevailing baldness of the church, 
although rich in form, and lit by wind ich are 
said to exhibit a greater variety of tracery than can 
be found in any other bujiding in the kingdom. 
With abundance of well-chosen colour the interior 
would be eminently impressive. 

The organ is in the right place, on the choir 
screen, With all due respect to some enthusiasts 





mouth with a snap, and looked unutterable things 
at my resistance. However, I suppose visitors must 
be watched, as the sexton or beadle told us they were 
sorely pestered by excursionists who will chip off 
little bits from monuments to carry away. Stupid 
people! How can we keep the finger of the gaping 
vulgar sight-seer from picking and stealing? Why 
must he deface what he sees, in order to enjoy the 
sight? What possible gratification can there be in 
taking a gritty scrap of stone out of your waistcoat 
pocket when the day’s holiday is over, and saying, 
‘This is a piece of Bishop So-and-so’s tomb” ? 
There is a famous old clock in the north transept, 
believed, with reason, to be more than 500 years old. 
On its face it records the prevailing astronomy of its 
day, putting the earth in the middle and making the 
sun revolve around it. It is curious thus to realise 
past errors in science which the church protected in 
more senses than one. It is one thing to hear about 
the mistake made in old times, but it conveys alto- 
gether another sensation to see the mistake boldly 
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made on the face of so orthodox an institution as a 
cathedral clock. The assertion made by this clock 
as to the relation between the earth and sun was, 
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however, a part of the then Christian persuasion, 
almost as much as the clock was part of the cathe- 
dral. The Bishop’s throne here is an im- 
mense wooden structure. Pieced together 
without nails, it was taken down and hid- 
den away during the violence of the Re- 
formation. When the storm had passed 
it was put up again, and now reaches al- 
most to the roof. There is much fine carv- 
ing to be noticed in the choir, but it is to 
be hoped that the pew-like seats there 
will be some day replaced by a better ar- 
rangement. 

Exeter seems to be well provided with 
places of worship, as around the cathedral 
it contains twenty-one parish churches be- 
sides numerous chapels. 

We visited Rougemont Castle, now a 
ruined shell, but still strongly showing the 
red colour of its material and the rock on 
Which it stands, and from which it derives 
Its name. This old citadel of Exeter was 
built by the Normans, it is said, on the 
site of some older stronghold, where some 
of the Saxon kings resided. It has had 
its share of battering and burning, but 
tae only part which the remnant of the 
walls now enclose is garrisoned by trees 
Which provide walks and shade for lovers 
and loungers. At the end of one of the 
bt on the top of which there is a 
Pleasant path, we had a fine distant view over the 
city and river. On the opposite side is another 
ee strolling-place for the town people, Nor- 

em Hay, with statues, benchés, aa a brace of | 
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those Russian guns taken at Sebastopol, which, 
with more liberality than good taste, were divided 
among many of our provincial towns. We put up 
at the New London Hotel, which has a cool court- 
yard with a fountain playing in the midst. It is 
said to be the best, and I hope is the dearest inn in 
the town. 

It was a pleasant evening when we went, mounting 
nearly all the way, to Moreton Hampstead, situated 
near the borders of the moor. The whole moor is of 
broken upland, the height of which reveals itself 
plainly from whatever side you approach it. The 
tors themselves are not so high as the region out of 
which they rise. The approach to it from Moreton, 
Ashburton, or Tavistock, is very striking. 

Between Exeter and Moreton there is much beau- 
tiful scenery. The reddish-brown road is skirted 
by full-breasted fields and tree-covered hill slopes. 
It is possible that those who are bound for the moor 
will not make much delay here; but the walker is 
tempted to leave the main road at Dunsford Bridge, 
and explore the banks of the Teign for some distance, 
by a path which leads along the bank, and strikes 
into the old Exeter and Moreton road at Clifford. 
If he has time he will visit Drewsteignton by Fingle 
Bridge, some three miles farther on. This neigh- 
bourhood is famous for one of the last stands which 
were made against the Romans. The remains of 
British camps are to be seen, though some of the 
materials piled up at much pains by our ancestors 
have been carted off to mend the roads. But the 
ancient strongholds on either side of the river at 
Fingle Bridge are to be clearly traced, and you may 
indulge in reveries about the strife which went on 
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centuries ago on these steep river banks, where they 
say Titus saved the life of his father Vespasian, and 
soldiers swore in Latin at the stubborn defenders of 


their homes. 
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As we crept up towards Moreton we had one of 
the most magnificent sunsets I ever saw. To the 
right was a glimpse of Dartmoor, on which a thin 
cloud cut through one of the tors, magnifying it thus, 
by division, into a more imposing height than it 
would have presented if the sky had been quite 
clear. Above, a huge roof of cloud lay high over 
the earth, with a thousand funnel-shaped pendants, 
which, when the sun: got beneath the lied roof 
from which they hung, were in a moment gilt. 

Presently we reached the white houses of Moreton 
Hampstead, said to be one of the healthiest places 
in England, and found comfortable quarters in the 
White Hart. This little town will always be: asso- 
ciated in my mind with conviviality or holiday 
making, not merely because it was our first starting- 
place on two expeditions in South Devon, but 
because on my first visit we found a fair going on 
with the usual swings, dwarfs, fat women, and peep- 
shows, and, on this my second, the landlord, having 
had an abundant present of venison, was entertaining 
at his inn all the tradesmen of the town. Their 
songs went on long into the night, with louder and 
yet more straggling chorus, and when I chanced to 
wake for a moment after my first sleep, I traced 
the departure of the last of the guests as they sung 
themselves home about the place. 





SPINSTER’S ROOK, 


I forgot to mention that there is a eromlech or 
large stone set upon three others, seyen feet high, 
at about a mile and a half from Drewsteignton, 
called the Spinster’s Rock, There is said to be no 
doubt that these cromlechs are sepulchral monu- 
ments of the earliest or “stone” period, from the 
relics which have been discovered in the mounds 
accompanying such as had not been rifled in times 
past. ‘They are found over a wide portion of the 
earth, in India, Syria, Circassia, and Algeria, and 
are three, four, or many pillared. There is one on 
the hills of Gilead, east of the Jordan, which, like 
this which tourists stare at near Drewsteignton, may 
have been standing when Moses was a child, arough 
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sign of a bygone age, marking the burial-place of 
some great man. 

Murray says that ‘‘Ethnologists are at present 
inclined to believe that three distinct waves of 
migration passed over Europe, including the British 
Isles, before the arrival of the earliest Teutonic 
settlers, and that competent archeologists are 
strongly disposed to assign many of ‘these stone 
relies to the earliest period,” Thus it is well-nigh 
impossible to realise the antiquity of such a pri- 
meoval structure as the “Spinster’s Rock,” It pro- 
bably looked as it does now to the invading Romans, 
h it ig difficult to say when the mound or cairn 
in which it is sup to have once stood was 
remoyed in search of hidden treasure, 

It would be well for the tourist to spend a day in 
this agighbourhood visiting the skirts of the moor 
about Chagford, before mounting to the higher 
ground, | 
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BY HOWARD HOPLEY, 
CHAPTER XV,—DESCENT FROM THEBES TO CAIRO, 
** Behold I sec the haven nigh at hand, : 
To which I mean my summer gayle to bend, 
Vere the maine shete and beare up with the land, 
The whith afore is fayrely to be kend, 
And seemeth safe from storms that may offend.” 


We stayed a fortnight at Thebes. Every day 
brought some new ‘wonder or object of interest 
within our ken. A gathering of sturdy donkeys 
were always at hand to carry us over the plain. The 
Theban donkey-boy is of a race distinct from him of 
Cairo. They are both equally acute. But the 
Theban, a dweller in villages, has a more innocent 
air than. the Cairene; not but what he will cheat 
you if he can, only it will be done so openly and asa 
matter of course, that the operation will be quite 
charming. These Theban juveniles have picked up 
English wonderfully; they are excellent mimics. 
They will come up to you with a mock deferential 
air, and, bowing to the ground, will ‘‘ Hope my lord 
be quite well to-day.” ‘Eh, go to Karnac, Captain? 
First-rate donkey for Karnac; Karnac by moon- 
light! Eh, beeautiful! scrrumptuous! exxquisite! 
Oh, yes, most maknificent!”’ Of course such epithets 
are gatherings from the vocabulary of enthusiastic 
sight-seers; for nothing is lost on these young 
monkeys, and if, in full career, you happen to look 
behind, the chances are you will discover one of them 
hitting off some peculiarity in your gait or carriage 


| to a nicety. But there are also donkey-girls here, 


little women got up in short sleeveless tunics, and 
plentiful bead necklaces, who, as they run by your 
side, will drolly look up in your face and ask how 
you like being coached about Thebes by “small gal.” 
Small gal’s donkey better than small boy—eh? 
more go, more go!” And the small gal’s eyes and 
teeth will sparkle and laugh, and.she will jingle 
along by your side in full trot, through copse a 
corn-field, by the hour together, and keep her donkey 
up to its paces, too, without a suspicion of fatigue. 
Thad a donkey-girl called Fatima at Thebes,a swat 
thy little woman, with round, merry face, big blaek 
eyes, and stout legs that carried her many a league 
by myside. She was mostly faithful, and clave to me 
through thick and thin. She was on the bank with 
tho early dew in the morning. Peeping out the first 
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thing on waking, I saw her, fresh as a daisy, her 
donkey browsing by her side. She only left me 
with sunset at night. We used to cross the plain in 
company, and spend the sunny hours hunting among 
the tombs in the Abd-el-Gooneh Hill. We took our 
lunch together in the sanctuaries of solemn temples, 
and I often shared my last drop of water with her under 
a palm-tree’s shade in the sandy desert. Fatima for- 
sook me, sometimes, however, and heartlessly ran off 
with the lord in the next boat; for there were other 
boats than our own tied to the bank. She always 
came back with a guilty look. When, stung by the 
pangsof jealousy, I passionately reproached her for her 
perfidious ways, she would put on a penitent air that 
was quite touching; and when, with a becoming 
pride, I endeavoured to paint to her in blackest 
colours the naughtiness of her heart in thus leaving 
kind hearts to flirt with coronets, she always—I will 
say it to her credit—did her best to soothe my 
wounded feelings. ‘‘Me be always you donkey-gal,”’ 
she would say, putting her finger in her mouth and 
looking up, ‘‘one moon, two moon, every moon!” 
and the little puss would wave her hands wildly to 
the mountains, jump on her donkey, and ride away 
in triumph, And she cried—she really did—when 
we went away. Poor little Fatima, I wonder where 
she isnow! She must be seventeen, and, I dare say, 
the mother of a whole family of Thebans. 

I had proposed giving a narration of our doings at 
Thebes, but space is lacking to me. That which 
above all other things—palaces, temples, not ex- 
cluding Karnac—struck me with most wonder, was 
the extent, splendour, and endlessness of the Theban 
tombs. It is a portrayal of ancient Egyptian life— 
religious, ceremonial, courtly, and private—delineated 
on hundreds of acres of wall, with a graphic power 
and ace which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

We left Thebes and floated dowuwards, ever with 
a feeling of reluctance at leaving this pleasant country 
behind. We were three weeks in journeying to 
Cairo, and every day added to the regret; at last we 
reached the shores of old Memphis, and anchored 
there. Green corn-fields wave above the site of that 
royal city, reaches of summer growth extending for 
miles and miles. Beyond is the strip of desert where 
Memphis buried her dead, and where still, within a 
distance of ten miles, some dozen or more pyramids 
cut sharply into the blue of heaven. Of these I will 
speak no more than this:—One morning early, as we 
took a walk from the bank to the Sakkara Pyramids, 
four miles inland, we found a troop of Arabs, with 
their camels, quarrying stone from this ancient sepul- 
chre, lading their beasts and carrying it off for build- 
ing purposes, I suppose. We expostulated, of course 
without effect; and when we afterwards spoke of the 
matter in Cairo, we found that such spoliation was 
quite a usual thing. It is, of course, a well-known 
fact that most of the Cairene mosques, date A.D. circ. 
900-1200, are built of stone taken from the great 
pyramid. And it appears that all down through the 
middle ages until now, more or less, this sacrilegious 
quarrying has been going on. What an idea does 
this give of the enormous size of these tombs! Pro- 
bably, if one of the old patriarchs could now return, 
he would mark very little apparent diminution in the 
outline of these mysterious structures; yet whole 
cities have been built from their spoils. 

And now what can I say in this short closing 
chapter upon Cairo? Its interest, of course, lies 
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wide apart from that of the Egypt through which we 
have passed. But it has a wonderful charm of its 
own, The key-note of all Orientalism is colour. 
Everything Eastern has a dash of romance about it. 
Metaphors and allegory are the staple of ordinary 
talk, And what in the west would seem overstrained 
and extravagant, is the natural food here. What 
atmosphere is to landseape, what soul is to body, so 
is an all-pervading and dreamy romance to every 
eastern scene you see. Now Cairo is a bit of the 

ure East; a gem cut out of it, and as yet unspoiled 

y western contact. In Cairo you will find, the 
framework of many of those castles in the air, fancy- 
born, that you deemed had been lost to you for ever, 

Architecturally speaking, Cairo is a museum of 
eatliest medieval art, Not to speak of the streets 
with their exquisitely fretted overhanging lattices, 
that meet in mid air, and past which the golden sun- 
light filters down, painting patches of brightness on 
the arabesques of the gateways below—streets where 
your eye may surfeit itself with forms and costumes 
hitherto familiar but in books—there are the mosques, 
with their richly sculptured cupolas and light airy 
minarets, crescent-crowned, upon which the evening 
sunset lingers when all else is in gloom. 

Of these mosques, into whose cool shady cloisters 
with their fountains and pillared arcades you catch 
passing glimpses as you wander through the laby- 
rinth of streets, the oldest is that called the Gama 
Tay-loon : it was built a.pv. 879. The forest of pillars 
in its cloisters, support arches of that graceful horse- 
shoe form, which was the precursor of the pointed 
arches, that long afterwards found their way into 
Europe—the early Gothic. But there is an older 
mosque still in Old Cairo, now in ruins, and as it is 
the most ancient known, save that of Mecca, perhaps 
I may be forgiven in saying a little aboutit. It was 
built by Amer in the Caliphate of Omar—he who 
built the mosque of the Haram at Jerusalem, a.v. 
638. Amer chose the spot for his mosque on the 
land belonging to a widowed Jewess. He offered to 
buy it of her, but she refused. The conqueror, like 
Ahab, was inclined to slay and take possession. 
Before coming to that fatal decision, however, he 
determined to consult Omar.. And he sent a mes- 
senger into Arabia in that intent. When the ambas- . 
sador presented himself before the Caliph, the latter 
was taking an evening stroll outside the city wall, 
where the dust-heaps were gathered. Omar listened 
attentively to the words of the messenger, then 
stooping to the ground, he picked up the whitened 
skull of a sheep’s head. Dipping his finger in the 
inkhorn that was slung at-his girdle, the Caliph 
slowly traced on the cranium a straight line and an 
oblique line. After which, turning to the obsequious 
ambassador, ‘‘Take this,’ said he, ‘to Amer 
Ben-el-as, the servant of the one God.’”’ So he went. 
When Amer got the head, he looked at it first this 
way, then that, puzzled to understand what these two 
emblematical lines uninterpreted by any commentary 
should signify. Then, all at once, as if illuminated 
by some sudden revelation, he cried out, ‘Oh, 
Caliph! thou art right. We must follow the straight 
path, which is that of God, and fly the oblique which 
is the course of Satan the accursed!” From this 
fact, by the way, sprang the Arab proverb, ‘ Look 
to the sheep’s head.” 

Amer renounced his evil project of taking by forco 
the property of others, But, with an Arab’s subtlety, 
he did what was nearly as bad. He sent for the 
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Jewess, and offered to buy as much of her field as 
the skin of a newly slain ox could compass. The 
Israelite thought it a good bargain, and agreed. 
But Amer had, by some means, heard of Dido’s 
famous trick in the matter of Carthage, and he cut 
the skin into very thin strips, so that it included 
all the space upon which the mosque now stands. 
There he built his sanctuary—a copy of the great 
mosque of Mecca. 

It is in ruins now: you go into it as into a deserted 
city. Scorpions lie under the stones; lizards and 
snakes bask in the sun. The swallows have built 
whole villages of nests among the columns. Of 
these many are fallen, some are standing, and others 
toppling to their fall. But there is one pillar, in 
fine marble, with a red stripe through it, about which 
hangs a tale. One day, the Caliph Omar was walk- 
ing in the cloisters of the Meccan mosque, and his 
thoughts fell upon Amer, and upon the construction 
of this Cairo temple. The Caliph was gifted with 
Solomon’s fabled powers; so it was easy for him to 
look across the desert and see how the works were 
going onin Egypt. He perceived, at that moment, that 
the masons were setting up a pillar, which, from the 
weakness of its grain, would one day crumble down, 
and so compromise the solidity of the entire edifice. 
At this, he turned him to one of the columns by his 
side. ‘‘Go,” said he, ‘‘take flight for Cairo, and 
set thyself up in the faulty place.” The column 
oscillated slightly, but would not stir from the spot. 
Omar, astonished, pushed it violently with his hand, 
and reiterated the command. Upon which, the 
column took to trembling, and, like one still uncon- 
vinced, turned half round, and then again settled 
down. Omar, furious, struck it with his whip, and 
cried out, ‘‘In the name of the most Clement and 
Merciful, go!” ‘‘ Why then didst thou forget that 
invocation at first?” said the pillar. And this time 
it swung out of its place, launched itself across desert 
and sea, and quite naturally settled itself before the 
kebla in this mosque at Cairo. There it is now, still 
standing in that tumble-down place, and with the 
mark of the Caliph’s whip traversing it like a wheel. 
Nothing will make it fall. There it stands to prove 
the fact. If you doubt it, your Mussulman guide 
will pity you. He believes it utterly, and, if you 
ask him how it could possibly get across the Red 
Sea, he will look up quietly and say, Allah Achbar ! 
—God is great! 

There are two other columns here of some note. 
They stand close together on the same pedestal. In 
the palmy days of Mussulman faith it was supposed 


that if a man could pass between them he might. 


hope to pass the gates of Paradise. If he were too 
stout—if the good things of this world had so 
increased his fleshly frame that he might not squeeze 
through the narrow passage—why then it was sure 
that no houris, with their green vails floating, would 
ever wave him into the abode of bliss. These 
columns are much worn by the faithful, who have 
pushed themselves through. 

In a chamber over an old gateway hard by this 
mosque is a very ancient Christian sculpture, of the 
date of Diocletian, well preserved. There is a repre- 
sentation of the Deity sitting in a globe supported 
by two winged angels—a figure that recalls the 
Egyptian symbol of the globe with its overshadowing 
wings, set over the lintel or architrave of portal and 
gateway of temples. The twelve apostles are set on 
each side, and there is a Greek inscription beneath. 
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It is hard to part with all this sunshine. Let ug 
bask in it a litthe longer, you and I. Let us take 
a farewell walk, this summer afternoon, out of the 
city gates. What a world of boyish memories 
surge up in the midst of this Cairo! It makes ong 
feel quite young again. Memories of stolen school 
hours over a book of travels—wild holiday raptures in 
shady garden nooks with the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” for 
acompanion. They come back like dreams recalled 
by some hidden train of thought. You are ever 
stumbling on scenes startlingly familiar. That group 
of children at play—that evening landscape with 
merry girls gossiping round a well—that village in 
the gloom of palm-trees; you have seen them all 
before. But when and where? In fancy or fairy. 
land? Who can tell? Did you never dream of a 
place you had not seen, and afterwards find it the 
very counterpart of what you dreamt it ? 

This noon we paid a visit to Ali-ben-Ismael, the 
Damascus merchant, in the Bazaars. We found 
him, as aforetime, seated in his little cupboard of a 
shop, meditatively smoking as usual. ‘ May peace 
attend your path!” said the merchant. ‘‘ May your 
steps be fortunate! By my father’s beard! let us 
light our chiboukes in company before you depart.” 

So we tucked up our feet beside him on his board, 
looking into the busy street, and a little blackamoor 
came round with coffee and latakia. Ali-ben-Ismael 
was a philosopher, but he was a merchant as well. 
He had previously imparted to us how singularly 
favoured we were of the Prophet in having come to 
his establishment just at the nick of time when a 
caravan had newly arrived, bearing silks from his 
own pleasant Syria. We bought of him liberally, 
so the cost of a cup of coffee was neither here nor 
there. However, the merchant was a good fellow, 
and we sipped his coffee and puffed his latakia 
while the bustle of the street went on before our 
eyes. What a brilliant scene it was! A moving 
phantasmagoria of jostling camels, turbaned digni- 
taries, sweetmeat-sellers, veiled women, Abyssinian 
slaves, kabob-criers, water-carriers, grimy-fingered 
gamins, solemn mollahs, dervishes, naked children 
astraddle on their mothers’ shoulders, and here and 
there a sudden splendour of sunlight mapping a whole 
patch of shifting colour in the shadowy street. We 
detected many an old friend there. There was the 
barber, and the barber’s wife that threw stones. 
There was Barmecide with one eye, quarrelling with 
Hunchback in a doorway over a game of beans. 
There was the Caliph of Bagdat, and the Princess 
Badoura herself, doing her shopping on a snow- 
white mule, a fat Abyssinian beside her carrying 
the purchases. A sleepy Persian cat, dozing beside 
a pot of flowers at a half-open lattice opposite, 
lay blinking in a shaft of golden light that fell just 
there; and sundry forms of unveiled women within 
(Black-eyed Beauty herself among them) amused 
themselves with watering the flowers, and noticing 
Ali-ben-Ismael’s farewell courtesy to his foreign 
guests. And so we sat on until fresh customers 0 
the merchant drove us from his hospitable board. 

But we must now make for the gates. We must 
cleave our way through the tangled rose-thickets of 
the Esbekich gardens, skirt their cassia and lotus 
shrubberies, and so on, through the broad suburb 
leading to the Pasha’s summer palace at Shoobra. 
The sun is deepening over the forest of minarets 
behind us, that soar so lightly from their cool clois- 
tered mosques into the blue sky. The crescent-tips 
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which crown each pinnacle glitter in the slanting 
gold like stars in a-firmament of azure. Thick bars 
of orange light are —— athwart the rich green 
gloom of the avenue we have entered, and under 
which lies our way to the river. Weare clear of the 
busy streets now—clear of their clatter and dust. 
Here isa string of camels swaying majestically along 
the chequered paths. What brilliant trappings! 
What strange gay pavilions perched on each, so 
lofty as to brush the drooping foliage. There are 
veiled faces behind the silken curtains. It is the 
harem of some pasha.who has graciously permitted 
his ladies to take an airing, attended by eunuchs, 
and duennas. 

Here are asses coming in, laden, from a long jour- 
ney, covered with dust. Sacks of corn, with the 
missing cup and the money tied up in them perhaps. 
Those sun-browned men, too, might stand for pic- 
tures of Joseph’s brethren. We look out upon corn- 
fields between the trees. They are harvesting here 
and there. The reapers are at work; and Ruth is 
gleaning, but no¢ among the sheaves. 

But away from these holiday fancies. We have 
come at last to the banks of the river. Majestic old 
Nilus is flowing at our feet—a calm placid sea of 
waters, deep and broad; unruffled as if he had not 
swept past the ruins of an empire, nor vexed his 
soul with the strife of the cataracts. Beneficent 
and smiling as though long centuries had not strewn 
their millions of dead upon his banks. No longer 
impetuous nor wayward as in the heyday of his hot 
youth under the tropics, but tranquil as with the 
calmness of age—hushed as in solemn thought of the 
great ocean so near! And there, beyond the further 
shore, above that spectral fringe of palms on the 
desert frontier, in a sea of green and crimson and 
gold, we see the Pyramids. Through the mists of 
sunset they loom on the horizon like phantom watch- 
towers, guardians on the ramparts of the desert, 
dumb, inscrutable forms, ever mysterious, ever sug- 
gestive of death and of its kindred idea, Eternal 
Repose. To us standing on the hither brink, they 
seem as an embodiment of the past—a solemn utter- 
ance of warning. The echoes of the present—its 
noise and tumult from the brimming city, surge up 
around us; and above all, and over all, stretches the 
deep, calm, blue eye of heaven. And as we seem 
to see it here, so it is in life. Past, present, and 
future unite to utter their voices, and the broad 
river at our feet is ever stealing away to the great 
ocean ! 


There are, I suppose, passages in the life of every 
one of us, in which it would seem as if the gates of 
Paradise were swung open before us for one brief 
moment, and then slammed to again. The hungry 
soul has caught a glimpse of Eden! Snatches of 
choric harmonies from far away have come to him, 
and depth upon depth of glcry opened up. Alas! 
it was but a flash, and it was gone. Unappeased, 
heavy of heart, yet hopeful, or perhaps sorrowful, if 
such be the bent of his nature, he once more plods 
on his way. But never quite again is he the same 
man that he was before. ‘That one short peep through 
the half-open gates has changed the colours of his 
life for aye! 

So—only, of course, in a lesser and more confined 
degree—one may say of the traveller in the East. 
He has been to a world of which he has only dreamed 
before. But it was to him a second dream, and the 
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freshness of those scenes and of that travel will 
cleave to him in after-life, and, amid the stern work 
and duty of this world’s waking hours, gleams of 
that eastern sunlight will steal through the fog, and 
visions from the pleasant land come to him now and 
then to cheer him on his way. 





A HINT FOR EMIGRANTS. 


THrRovenour the northern and western states of 
America and Canada there are, in every city and in 
nearly all the villages, agencies at which arrange- 
ments may be made for the passage of any one in 
the old world whose presence is wanted by their 
friends in the new. This method of helping emi- 
gration, to those who have not the slightest know- 
ledge of its working, may appear a very beneficial 
one to all parties concerned. But there are reasons 
why I should advise those — in America who 
have friends here whom they wish to assist in joining 
them, to try some other plan. 

In the first place, when the passage of a person 
from Europe to America is prepaid in the latter 
country, the highest rate is always charged for 
it. Should the money, on the contrary, be sent 
through a banker or merchant to the intending 
emigrant, he can make a bargain for his passage a 
day or two before the ship sails (should all the berths 
not be engaged) much cheaper than his friends 
thousands of miles away can, many weeks before 
it is wanted. 

A few months ago I wrote to my friends in 
America for the means of returning there. Instead 
of sending a draft for the money, they very unwisely 
deposited it with some ship agents in New York, and 
paid for a passage for me in a line of steamships to 
that city. The amount they paid for a saloon passage 
in a line of vessels of small steam power and great 
burden, was nearly two pounds more than I would 
have to give for the same class of passage in some of 
the mail steamers. In addition to this expense, I was 
subjected to much inconvenience and loss of time in 
being identified here. One of the firm of agents 
told me that I must bring some one with whom he 
was personally acquainted, who also knew me to be 
the person I represented myself. After much trouble 
and delay, and annoyance to some of my friends, 
and with the assistance of the American vice-consul, 
they were compelled to acknowledge my claim. Had 
the money been sent through a bank or ordinary 
channel of commercial business, I should have had no 
difficulty or delay. 

When money is transmitted from one country to 
another, the person who is to receive it should have 
some legal document upon which he can demand the 
money, and this many people in America, in assisting 
their friends here, do not send. I have heard of 
a person residing thirty miles from London, who 
received a communication from his brother in 
America informing him that arrangements had been 
made for his passage from London to New York. 
He went to the office of the agents on whom he was 
told to call, and they would have nothing to say to 
him until he brought some responsible person to 
identify him. The man was not acquainted with a 
soul in London, and was unable to sail until the 
clergyman of his native parish kindly came up to 
town to his assistance. Some agents would have 
required evidence that the clergyman also was not an 
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impostor. It is undoubtedly necessary that ship- 
agents should take some precaution against taking 
the wrong person, but some of them have a dis- 
agreeable way of doing it. If the money had not 
been prepaid on the other side of the Atlantic, they 
would be much more civil and accommodating. 
Many people in America and Australia do not 
seem to know that there is something unpleasant to 
the feelings of a sensitive man in going aboard a 
vessel with a passage-ticket that has been long paid 
for in another country. He is somewhat inclined to 
think that he is emigrating like a prize-ox, or that, 
like a bale of merchandise, he should be marked 
“« To be kept dry,” and ‘‘ This side up with care,” in 
order to receive proper treatment on the voyage. I 
have met several people in America who have 
emigrated with a passage prepaid there, and who 
have told me that when they assist friends to follow 
them, they will send the money and give the reci- 
pient a choice of the way he should go. ‘This is 
treating a person as though he was a reasoning being, 
and it does not subject him to the chances of being 
annoyed and insulted by people who may rudely 
imply that he is trying to impose upon them by 
fraudulently obtaining a passage from the country. 
It has been proposed that the Post-office order 
system, which works so well here, and between Eng- 
land and her colonies, should be established between 
this government and that of the United States. This 
would afford the best means for transferring small 
amounts of money between the two countries, and 
would immediately become a popular one with those 
who emigrate. A large number of the people who 
cross to America receive the means of emigrating 
from others who have preceded them, and the Post- 
office money-order system would afford a much 
better way for accomplishing their object than any 
now followed. It would save much time, trouble, 
and annoyance to emigrants of the humbler classes. 
0. B. 





GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


V.—THE CUSTOMS, INLAND REVENUE, AND POST OFFICE. 


Tne Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post Offices, are 
grouped in the article, not because they are under 
one management, but because they are all revenue 
departments, sources, that is, of public income after 
all their expenses have been paid. 

The Customs department is one of the very oldest 
of all government offices, its history stretching far 
back into the past, to the time when Edward the 
Third levied a duty of sixpence in the pound upon 
all goods exported and imported, except wools, wool- 
fels, leather, and wines, which were subject to par- 
ticular duties, and when ‘‘ tonnage and poundage,” 
which were granted to the king for life, formed no in- 
considerable portion of the income of government. 
It was an old practice of our early kings to farm the 
Customs as well as other taxes, to persons who paid 
them so much money down for the right to collect 
the tax, and who often exercised their power so 
greedily and so insolently as to provoke resistance 
on the people’s part. The story of the slaying of 
the poll-tax collector by the tiler of Dartford in 
Richard the Second’s reign is well known; and there 
are other instances, less frequently mentioned, but not 
less authenticated, of rebellions having been excited 
by the oppressive character of impost dealers. Some 
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of the old Customs regulations are very singular, and 
serve as indications of the peculiar conditions of their 
age. Thus an act of Edward the Fourth, after 
reciting that in consequence of the scareity and high 
price of bowstaves, ‘‘the exercise of archery is greatly 
discontinued and almost lost,” orders that “ four 
sufficient bowstaves” shall be imported with every 
ton of merchandise coming from Venice or any other 
place whence bowstaves have hitherto been brought, 

The modern system of Oustoms, however, is 
founded on the principle of charging a certain sum 
fixed by parliament and annually liable to revision 
by it, or else fixed by virtue of some international 
commercial treaty, upon commodities imported into 
the kingdom. The charge and the mode of assess. 
ing it are regulated by considerations of policy, the 
object being to raise as large an income as possible 
out of import duties generally without checking, by 
excessive rates, the development of particular indus- 
tries. With the collection of this revenue, and with 
the duty of seeing that the revenue is not defrauded, 
by smuggling or other means, the Customs commis- 
sioners are charged; and it follows that, as charge- 
able articles may be brought into the country by any 
vessel coming from abroad, it is necessary there 
should be Customs officers in every port of arrival to 
see that nothing gets clear without paying duty. 
There are also cruisers and regular land stations, 
under the command of the coast-guard officers, whose 
business it is to see that no smuggling goes on. 

Every vessel whatever coming into port from 
abroad, is taken possession of by Custom House 
officers, who are present at the unlading of the cargo, 
and see that no goods ate despatched from the 
‘‘bonded”’ stores, as they are called, without a 
Customs clearance. These officers include searchers, 
gaugers, tide waiters, tide surveyors, porters, and 
their superintendents, all of whom are answerable to 
the district head-quarters, these being again respon- 
sible to the chief commissioners in London. The 
London Custom House in Thames Street discharges 
local duties in the port of London, and exercises a 
control over all the Customs arrangements of the 
kingdom. The governing body consists of a chair- 
man and deputy-chairman, three permanent commis- 
sioners, and a secretary, who has a salary of £1,400 
a@ year. 

Under these commissioners, who are directly re- 
sponsible to the Treasury, are ten heads of depart- 
ments, besides the law officers of the establishment. 
The heads of departments are the receiver-general, 
comptroller-general, inspector-general of imports and 
exports, collector and chief registrar of shipping, the 
comptrollers of accounts in the warehousing depart- 
ments, in the tea and East India department, in the 
London Docks, St. Katharine’s Docks, East and West 
India Docks, and the comptroller of the out-door 
department. 

‘lo each of these officers a sufficient staff of clerks 
and writers is assigned, at salaries which vary accord- 
ing to the office, and according to the educational 
requirements of the service. What these latter are 
may be ascertained by reference to the annual report 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, published by the 
Queen’s printers. The salaries, which have been 
lately under consideration with a view to improvement, 
are for clerks on the establishment in the secretary $ 
department £100 to £320, and something less in the 
other departments. Tho patronage is in the gift of 
the Lords of the Treasury, who commonly exercise 
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it in behalf of the nominees of tho parliamentary 
supporters of the goyprament for the time being. 
The gross income derived from the Custom House 
during the past year was £22,450,000. 

The Inland Revenue department at Somerset 
House does for the purposes of internal taxation 
what the Customs department does for taxes levied 
on goods from without. It frames the machinery by 
which the taxes voted by parliament are levied, and 
holds the various collectors of inland revenue to 
account. The income-tax, land-tax, and what are 
commonly known as the ‘assessed taxes,” are 
gathered in under its auspices, and accounted for to 
parliament through the medium of the finance 
minister. The standing duties on legacies, on mort- 
gages, deeds, and other legal documents, are also 
payable to the Inland Revenue department, whence 
are issued stamps of all sorts. Licences to sell 
particular commodities, to keep houses of entertain- 
ment, to drive public conveyances, are issued from 
the same office. In the case of cabs plying for hire 
in the metropolis it is necessary for the owners to 
send them to Somerset House once a year for inspec- 
tion before they can be licensed as fit and proper for 
public use. The means by which the ae i 
carries on its business with regard to assessed taxes 
is well known to every householder. Papers are left 
by the local surveyor or collector at the house, and the 
householder has to fill them up with the particulars 
necessary to enable the assessors to estimate the 
various taxes for which he is liable. Any one making 
a false return is liable to pay double the amount of 
duty. The stamp duties are levied with less trouble, 
the Stamp Acts rendering documents, in themselves 
of value, worthless unless properly stamped; and in 
order to procure the stamp parties must either go to 
the source of stamps, the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment, or to some stationer’s or other depét licensed 
for the sale of stamps. A small commission is allowed 
to licensed persons selling stamps to induce them to 
keep a stock for the convenience of the public. 

The Inlayd Revenue department may be said to 
be divided into three great sections: the Secretary’s 
department, with its necessary adjuncts, the reciev- 
ing, accounting, and inspecting departments; the 
department of the Special Commissioners of Income- 
tax; and the Excise branch. The control of the 
whole office is vested in a chairman, deputy-chair- 
man, three commissioners, two secretaries, and two 
joint secretaries. The commissioners, like those of 
the Customs, are directly responsible to the Treasury. 
The Lords of the Treasury hold exclusively the patron- 
age of the revenue service, from the chairman of the 
commissioners down to the lowest grade of office, and 
this patronage is usually appropriated to the nominees 
of parliamentary supporters of the government ; but 
an appointment once made, no outside influence is 
allowed to affect promotion, which is governed by 
certain rules of the department, which have been 
found convenient and fair. The next on the list is 
taken, unless manifestly unfit, in which case the next 
efficient man is promoted. ‘The pay of the clerks of 
Inland Revenue used to be a constant source of 
anxiety to the recipients, being far below what was 
necessary to enable them to maintain themselves and 
their families decently. Some amelioration took place 
a few years back, and the men are in a better pecu- 
niary position; but complaints are still rife in the 
“service” newspapers as to the inadequacy even of 
the increased rates to meet the high price of lodging, 
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food, and clothing in London. [For entrance into 
this, as into all other offices, an examination is pre- 
scribed, and nominees, on receiving their nominations, 
must attend before the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and pass in thé subjects mentioned in the annual 
report of the Commission before they can be ap- 
pointed. The magnitude of the work to be done by 
this department may be imagined when it is stated 
that the income derived from inland taxes, direct and 
indirect, exclusive of the Post Office, last year was 
no less than £42,230,000. 

The Post Office, which furnished last year 
£4,880,000 of revenue, dates its present foundation 
from Charles the Second. Both Elizabeth and James 
the First had so-called chief postmasters, but these 
officers were rather to provide horses for travellers 
than to carry letters. Charles the First was the first 

rince who carried out the idea of trug postal service, 
but only to a very limited extent. In 1635 he com- 
manded his postmaster of England for foreign parts 
‘to settle a running post or two to run night and 
day between Edinburgh and London, to go thither 
and come back again in six days.’’ Orders for regular 
sts to be established between London and Kdin- 
urgh, West Chester, Holyhead, Ireland, Plymouth, 
and Exeter, were also given; but it was reserved for 
the Protector’s government to carry out the work in 
a systematic way, with a view “ to benefit commerce, 
convey the public despatches, and as the best means 
to discover and prevent many dangerous wicked de- 
signs against the Commonwealth by the inspection of 
the correspondence.” This postal system was, with 
many other things of public utility, overthrown at 
the Restoration, but re-ostablished almost imme- 
diately, let us hope without the rule for “ inspection 
of correspondence.” The profits of the Post 
Office, including the profit’ on letting out post- 
horses, @ monopoly of the Office, were settled 
upon the Duke of York, afterwards James the 
Second, and the considerable income he derived from 
them arose rather from the horse than the letter- 
carrying part of the business. The mail-bags were 
carried on the backs of post-horses travelling at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and in easily-accessible 
places the post came in and went out on alternate 
days. In Cornwall, the Lincolnshire fens, and other 
places difficult of access, letters were delivered only 
once a week. Some places of importance were 
favoured with a daily post, and a daily express was 
established between London and the place at which 
the Court might happen to be when out of town; 
but the quantity of correspondence conveyed must 
have been, comparatively speaking, small. It is 
even said that in 1740, there was on one occasion 
only one letter for the Edinburgh mail from London. 

The idea of establishing postal communication 
between one part of the metropolis and another was 
not included in the original -plan, yet so far back as 
the time of Charles the Second the idea of the penny 
post for London was conceived and carried out by 
William Dockwray. At considerable expense this 
citizen established a penny post which undertook the 
delivery of letters and parcels six times a day in the 
heart of the city and four times a day in the 
outskirts. The enterprise throve well, and when 
Dockwray was about to reap the fruit of his labours 
in a good return for his money invested, the Duke of 
York complained that his monopoly was infringed ; 
the law courts decided in his favour, and the develop- 
ment of the penny post was postponed to the days of 





